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VOX 


| think It was Jack Charlton who set the 
ball rolling back In the late 70s. Em- 
barking on a managerial career he 
hoped would be as distinguished as 
his time as a player, Big Jack went in 
search of the perfect squad. in‘search 
of what he called “quality players’: 
l.e. players with “class”, with “vision”, 
with “character”, with “legs”. And 
thus, the 80s Enterprise Culture was 
born, showering us all with ‘quality 
packages’, ‘quality services’, ‘quality 
pizzas’, ‘quality thresholds’ , ‘quality 
courses’, ‘quality healthcare’, ‘quality- 
everything-it-is-possible-to-market' : 
and that meant everything. Quality 
was everywhere; on everybody's lips 
and on everybody's labels. In fact, by 
the end of the 80s, there was so much 
quality about that some folk were 
beginning to get the horrible idea that 
the 90s were going to have to start by 
taking It on board, too... 


P.S. Rubberneck has moved (what, again!). 
We'll be temporarily relocated in the 
‘Golden Corridor’, aka Basingstoke (they 
say you can't sleep for the booming). All 
contributions/correspondence etc to that 
adaress, please. If you like what we do, 
why not advertise with us? Ring for details. 
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RUBBERNECK / Interview 


he'c comes from the 


text: Chris Blackford 


n case there's still somebody out 
there who thinks that Norway is 
an unlikely place to foster a major 
jazz talent, Jan Garbarek has this to 
Say: 


“Norway is very strongly influenced 
by the United States, being in NATO, 
and a small country in such a strate- 
gic position geographically. It’s a bit 
like Iceland. The United States is a 
very forceful Cultural factor even 
more than Britain. So we've had jazz 
musicians and groups since the 20s, | 
think. We have a long line of great 
saxophone players in the various 
styles of jazz before myself. That's 
one of the things that brings out 
new musicians, if there’s a tradition 
of older guys that can be an inspira- 
tion. This was certainly the case in 
Norway, and also all over Scandina- 
via. 


“My very first interest was John 
Coltrane, but of course he only 
came once to Norway when | was 
younger. Dexter Gordon was living 
in Scandinavia so | got to see him 
quite a lot. He was a great influ- 
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ence, and he also influenced Col- 
trane and was part of the same 
development. And Ben Webster 
was living in Scandinavia and so too 
Johnny Griffin.” 


Yes, that’s right, Norway was as 
fertile as any place in Europe during 
the 60s to encourage a talent as 
budding as the young Garbarek’s. 
Also resident in Scandinavia at the 
time was that colossus among jazz 
theoreticians, George Russell, who 
was further expounding the implica- 
tions of his formidable thesis, The 
Lydian Chromatic Concept of Tonal 
Organisation, of which Ornette 
Coleman was heard to declare: 
“The concept surpasses any musical 
information | have ever been ex- 
posed to.” Happily the teenager 
was introduced to Mr. Russell and 
the outcome was the beginning of 
one of the most satisfying careers in 
contemporary jazz. 


“The first time | played with George | 
was 17 and my first recording which 
was more for the radio was when | 
was 18. From then on | worked with 
him pretty regularly. So you can 
imagine that for a young person like 
myself it was pretty serious to be 
playing with such a brilliant person. It 
was very inspiring.” 


You can hear the young Garbarek 
on ‘Electric Sonata for Souls Loved 
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By Nature’ (1968) and ‘Now and 
Then’ (1966), two large-scale jazz 
orchestral works featured on The 
Essence of George Russell (Soul 
Note, 1983). Here conventional jazz 
notation meets the aleatory' scor- 
ing techniques of the concert hall 
avant-garde. As so often with Russell 
the brass is bright and dynamic; the 
rhythmic pulse draws its inspiration 
from Africa and Latin America. 
Garbarek’s tenor is more clearly 
identifiable on the second work, 
where his playing is muscular, often 
frantic. Both works are part of a 
series of experiments in vertical 
form? , not that Garbarek, at the 
time, was fully aquainted with all the 
technicaltties. 


“Yes, all these words didn’t mean 
too much at the time. But the fact 
that George had such strong en- 
ergy and he would allow such 
freedom, they were the really impor- 
tant things for me, | thought. Within 
this music there was room to do 
whatever you wanted, and he 
would point out to us younger 
players what it was that we were 
doing, and by doing that he could 
also point to other related ways of 
playing which we hadn't thought of. 
We might play just out of the sub- 
conscious, but he would take it and 
sort of tell us exactly what we were 
doing, bringing everything to the 
level of consciousness, which, of 
course, made us more able to use 
these techniques and attitudes. 
Also, | read his book, and he taught 
me privately.” 


some of this vigour and enterprise 
seems to have spilled over into Afric 
Pepperbird (ECM, 1970), Garbarek’s 
first album for Manfred Eicher’s 
Munich based label, ECM, for whom 
he has recorded ever since. ‘Beast 
of Kommodo’ has him blowing with 
Cottrane-like intensity over a fusion 
backing provided by fellow Norwe- 
gians, Arild Andersen (bass), Terje 


‘| realise | owe a great 
deal to my own music, 
to Norwegian music. 
You would be surprised 
if you knew what that 
music was all about, 
because it covers 
music that you would 
probably think was 
Spanish or Arabian." 


Rypdal (electric guitan and Jon 
Christensen (drums), all of whom 
had played for Russell alongside 
Garbarek. Four years later, however, 
he had settled into a smoother 
mode suited to the tasteful, not-a- 
hair-out-place, romantic ‘chamber 
jazz’ of American pianist, Keith 
Jarrett. Only on the swinging ‘’Long 
As You're Living Yours’ which closes 
side one of Belonging (ECM, 1974) 
does his playing become a trifle 
barbed. 
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The albums which conclude the 70s: 
Dis (ECM, 1977), Places (ECM, 1978) 
and Photo With. . .(ECM,1979) further 
refine the now distinctive style and 
technique: the elegant clarity of 
tone, the impeccable timing. Of 
these, Dis is arguably the most 
adventurous since it places Gar- 
barek in one of his most exposed 
contexts, accompanied by Ralph 


eats 
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Towner’s relatively restrained acous- 
tic guitar and the plangent drone of 
a reconstructed Aoelian windharp. 
His tenor, soprano and wood flute 
playing is poised and atmospheric. 
The music has width as well as 
depth, and may be the finest he has 
written. 


The mid-late 80s have witnessed a 
remarkable upsurge in the interest 
paid to non-Western musics; so 
much so that most record shops 
now devote a rack or two to what is 


blanketly referred to as ‘Interna- 
tional music’ or ‘World music’. 
African, Asian, Middle Eastern, Latin 
American etc, a good percentage 
of it seems to conform to what 
popular taste demands: a dance- 
able rhythm and a melody that'll 
stick in your head for the rest of the 
day. Whether the current enthusi- 
asm turns out fo be more than 
faddish, or is simply the result of 
some very adept ‘niche marketing’, 
only time will tell. For the moment, 
though, it makes a change to see 
people getting their rocks off to 
something outside the dominant US/ 
European axis; and, if it helps to 
promote even a modicum of inter- 
racial tolerance, then so much the 
better. 


Jan Garbarek’s interest and involve- 
ment in non-Westem musics goes 
back to the mid-60s where he was 
converted whilst working with the 
influential ttumpeter, Don Cherry - 
another American resident in Scan- 
dinavia. Cherry has made some of 
the most inventive cross-cultural 
records this decade, in particular, 
the three Codona projects (re- 
corded for ECM) with American 
sitarist Collin Walcott and Brazilian 
percussionist Nana Vasconcelos. 
The latter has worked with Garbarek 
on two of his most impressive contri- 
butions to this field: Eventyr (ECM, 
1981) and the more recent Legend 
of the Seven Dreams (ECM, 1988); 
neither are likely to get you up and 
dancing, but both are strong on 
melody. The last is a seamless, 
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serene amalgamation of Latin, 
Turkish, Lapp, baroque (etc etc) 
elements, not forgetting Norwegian 
folk music. Jan‘s very enthusiastic 
about Norwegian folk music. 


“| realise | owe a great deal to my 
own music, to Norwegian music. 
You would be surprised if you knew 
what that music was all about, 
because it covers music that you 
would probably think was Spanish or 
Arabian. | played for some of my 
musician friends from the States and 
they said: ‘This is probably African’, 
but in fact it was real Norwegian 
music. So it has a lot to offer.” 


Proof of this can be heard on 
Rosensfole - Medieval Songs from 
Norway (ECM, 1989) his latest al- 
bum, with Agnes Buen Garnas, 
“Who in my opinion,” he says, “is the 
most pure traditional Norwegian 
singer at the moment. | make all 
sorts of settings for her, for these 
songs to work. | try somehow to 
enhance. . .if | feel the song has very 
typical Spanish overtones | try to 
enhance that side of the setting. If | 
feel it relates to other musical lan- 
guages and cultures | try to highlight 
those.” 


These “settings” are in great de- 
mand outside the global village that 
is ECM; so too, are Garbarek’s skills 
at the electronic keyboard and as a 
percussionist, as showcased on All 
Those Born With Wings, his solo 
album of 1987. 


“Oh yes, | do a lot of stuff like that. 


For me it’s not unusual. It was un- 
usual to do it on a record, but! did a 
lot of similar stuff when | did music 
for theatre, or for film or TV, then | 
frequently do everything myself. | 
know the process well. My main 
work consists largely of making 
music like that, though | do practi- 
cally all of it in Norway. | bet you 
haven't seen many Norwegian 
films,” he laughs, “but I’ve done 
quite a few film scores and TV plays 
and certainly live theatre, even to 
the point of playing every show 
myself. But the last few years I’ve 
mainly been doing music for other 
musicians to play or just music on 
tape to go with a performance. The 
music | do is not really different from 
what | do on my albums. When I’m 
asked to do music that’s what they 
want, my sound. They don’t want 
me to write like an American film 
composer. That’s not a style | want 
to get in to.” 


There are, however, detractors from 
the cause; those who might suggest 
that Mr. Garbarek’s music requires a 
hefty kick up the rear. It has be- 
come biand, predictable, too 
quiescent by half, the argument 
goes. He has certainly been at the 
same club, ECM, for rather a long 
time, and there’s this business about 
that label's ‘sound’; at worst, its 
knack of neutralising some of the 
racier aspects of its idiosyncratic 
performers in favour of its own highly 
polished aestheticized production. 
Jan Garbarek’s feelings, however, 
about nearly two decades of re- 


cording for ECM, couldn't be more 
unequivocal. 


“It's been fantastic. I've been able 
to do exactly what! want.” @ 


NOTES 

'Aleatory' is a musical term meaning 
dependent upon chance or involving 
elements chosen at random by the 
performer. It derives from the Latin word 
‘Alea’, meaning ‘a game of dice’ or 
Aleatorius' (a gambler). 


2 "If you were standing in the middle of 
New York City on a typically busy day or 
night, focusing on all the patterns of 
sound around you, without attempting 
to identify their sources, you would be 

experiencing vertical form’ - layers of 
strata of divergent modes of rhythmic 
behaviour. This one huge mass of sound 
is always there, holding linear time 
captive, and, therefore, going nowhere 
but up or down the scale of vertical 


density and complexity.” George Russell, 


Vertical Form VI (Soul Note, 1981). 
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the man with one tooth 
eventually understands 


hh, Picasso! Si, si. . .Carrer de 
Montcada, Montcada!” 


At long last my unforgivably bad 
Catalan has registered. That second 
syllable must be extended; pi-CAS- 
so, in the required Romance man- 
ner. My helpful acquaintance looks 
at me askance. 


“Inglese? London, yes?” 


Reluctantly, | acquiesce to a Lon- 
don origin. An explanation in Cata- 
lan of a ‘Second City’ is not really 
feasible, and introduction of 
Franco’s hated Castilian tongue 
may possibly offend. This obliging 
passerby seems anyway pleased to 
meet a Londoner, in his grotesque, 
mono-incisored way. 


“London! Love Picasso. Yes?” 


Well, erm, no, not exactly. The 
people of London (or Birmingham or 
Crewe or Chipping Sodbury) could 
hardly be said to have an unremit- 
ting passion for that foreign chap 


who painted all those ‘funny’ pic- 
tures. Art in Britain remains the 
preserve of ‘types’ on Channel 4 or 
students with twee impressions of 
the French countryside on bedsitter 
walls. In Barcelona, where painters, 
writers and thinkers are not scorned, 
this is difficult to explain. | shrug, 
wanly smile and try to expiate. 
Chesterfield? 


As | suspected, a Chesterfield is 
gladly accepted and placed 
adjacent to a single tooth. A wave 
and a “Bon Dia*. Now on to Museo 
Picasso, Carrer de Montcada, and 
those definitely unfunny - though 
nevertheless humourous - images. 


In these (post?) postmodem times 
this old modernism is still defying 
comfortable acceptance. Almost 
by definition it shocked and fre- 


quently appalled a belle epoque 


bourgeoisie, but even today there 
still remains an aftertaste of incom- 
plete assimilation. Matisse men- 
tioned an easy armchair, but Pi- 
casso still barely offers one a seat. 
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Though Paris has more, New York 
the seminal, and Madrid ‘Guemica’ , 
Barcelona has Picasso as Protean, a 
chronological narrative of restless 
vision. These fifty or so works, do- 
nated by the artist, begin with a 
teenage Pablo displaying preco- 
cious technical excellence married 
to an embarrassing sentimentality 
(e.g. First Communion, of 1896). Yet 
this callow youth is soon aware of 
Cézanne and a painterly world of 
cube, cylinder and sphere. Hence, 
following periods of Rose and Blue 
(fine examples of both on show), 
the gradual and logical movement 
to a Cubist idiom. 


SO far, so Art-Historically good. Soon 
come the 20s and Neo-Classicism. 
Pen-and-ink minotaurs and monu- 
mental figures from a redefined 
antiquity. Symbolist doves and a 
striking series of bullfight prints follow. 
However, | am now fatigued and 
search for (unoffered) rest. Thought- 
fully, the museum authorities have 
placed seats among the ‘Las 
Meninas’ collection and | greedily 
partake. This collection is a series of 
rigorous investigations into the 
Velazquez masterpiece Picasso 
never stopped studying. He re- 
examines light, tone and form and 
typically, confounds and exhilarates 
simultaneously. “Clever bastard”, 
remarks an unshaven Anglo-Saxon, 
flopping on to the adjoining chair. | 
concur, but reflect how badly art 
needs bastards as clever. 


Another Mediterranean moming. 
My inquiry into the Catalonian 


design sensibility continues with a 
visit to its architectural apotheosis, 
Antoni Gaudi’s unfinished ‘Sagrada 
Familia’ (Holy Family) cathedral. 
Gaudi (1852-1926) was the most 
gifted of a late nineteenth century 
generation of Catalonian architects 
and designers from whom a particu- 
lar Cand nationalistic) form of art 
nouveau emerged called Moder- 
nisme in Catalan. This movement 
coincided with ‘La Eixample’, the 
complete develooment of a 
greater metropolis for Barcelona, 
and with visionary foresight and 
patriotic desire to emphasize non- 
affinity with Madrid, architects of 
Modernisme were given free rein to 
create a new city: and a Catholic 
new city demanded a new cathe- 
dral. 


Gaudi’s innovatory works are to be 
found around the expanse of the 
city, including town houses/apart- 
ment blocks and a park; but his 
intriguing and disconcerting synthe- 
sis of gothic, arf nouveau and 
naturalistic tendencies finds sublime 
expression in this shell of a church. 
After working on and off for thirty 
years a 1922 streetcar put an end to 
Gaudi’s direction of construction, 
and Barcelona was left with more 
than one revered corpse. The 
corpse of stone and mortar was to 
be resurrected post-Civil War, how- 
ever, and is - even in the incomplete 
state - a startling testament to the 
possibilities of profound empathy 
with materials. Like Brancusi and 
Moore, Gaudi recognised vibrancy 
and organicity in mass and was 
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able to translate this into a highly 
personal, lyrical form. My ‘Less is 
More’ temperament is somewhat 
shaken. The Bull Ring (and Confer- 
ence Centre?) seems very far away. 


Back to my ‘pension’ on a superb 
Underground. The Olympics and 
Dollars and Yens are coming cer- 
tainly, but it was not just stadia that 
attracted the IOC here and not to 
our Second City. A civilised transport 
system was surely one factor. Luck- 
ily, |do not have to rely on single- 
toothed passersby to get around... 


And after an evening of paella, 
cerveza and high-tar cigarettes, a 
rather sense-dulled Sunday moming. 
A supreme effort is required to 
adjust to the piercing Mediterra- 
nean sunlight. On ‘Las Ramblas’ , a 
central thoroughfare of the city, a 
municipal gallery has a Philip Guston 
retrospective. My enthusiasm for 
New Image art does not prevent 
me from a ‘menana’ attitude how- 
ever, and | decide to defer a visit for 
24 hours, headache permitting. 
Typically, | discover later that the 
exhibition has closed on the Sunday 
morning. Like George Orwell, my 
Homage to Catalonia has ended 
with me missing the (figurative, non- 
illusionistic) train. A weekend of 
aesthetic delight is to end with 15 
hours of flight delay: plenty of time 
to cogitate on the death of post- 
modernism and that sort of thing. 
Chesterfield, anyone? @ 


text: Paul McCarthy 
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The essay printed below is being pub- 
lished by Rubberneck to mark the 
autumn re-issue/revision of File Under 
Popular (November Books), Chris Cut- 
ler’s important collection of theoretical 
and critical writings from which it is 
taken. 


PHIL OCHS & 
ELVIS PRESLEY 


= EN Elvis had become just a 
fossil memory, and a distorted one 
at that: hosepipe in the trousers, one 
inch sideburns, rubber legs, and that 
inimitable, though oft imitated, 
sneer. Once upon a time these 
things had actually meant some- 
thing. To Mums and Dads, clergy- 
men and senators, Elvis Presley had 
been the enemy. They hated his 
diction, his appearance, and the 
Black Man’s Music he had adopted 
(but never paid for). Everything he 
was and stood for was an affront to 
all of ‘decent’ America and its 
ostrich ignorance. Bear in mind the 
time and place: this was America in 
the 1950s, with 2/3 of the world its 
garden and more prosperity around 
than at any time since the Great 
Depression. Victors of World War 2, 
America had taken Europe with a 
chequebook - and laid claim to the 
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rest by Badge and Baton. For as well 
as Banker and Priest, America had 
now become the ‘Free World’s’ 
Policeman. 


Yet there was ingratitude! The 
victims of US Liberty were refusing to 
slave in silence, and fissures were 
opening up in South East Asia, 
Central and South America and 
across much of Africa. In 1950 one 
of these riffs erupted into open war 
in Korea. It was clear that the boiler 
was cracked, because the cracks 
were beginning to show; it was 
equally clear that no amount of 
papering over would make them go 
away. 


Meanwhile, back in the heartlands 
of America, though the explosive 
truth was existentially felt, it was not 
intellectually confronted. America 
responded by buying another car, a 
refrigerator, and the latest Mickey 
Spillane novel. It surrounded itself 
with the products which proved that 
everything was O.K. And for a 
generation of young white Ameri- 
cans, suffocating in affluent Cif 
precarious) security, it was Rock & 
Roll that seemed - however tangen- 
tially - to come to terms with those 
widening cracks and - obliquely - to 
rehearse the apocalypse that was 
bound to come. The wiser amongst 
their parents said the Rock & Rollers 
were just ‘letting off steam’ and in 
this they spoke wiser than they 
knew. 


For the new phenomenon had 
these two contradictory attributes: 
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(1) it was a threat to the status quo 
and its apologists: Rock & Roll was a 
thrilling tocsin which breathed life 
and wakefulness into the expres- 
sively dispossessed; BUT. . . 

(2) it was a socially ‘useful’ safety- 
valve, channeling the energy of 
incipient REVOLT into a (relatively) 
harmless REBELLION. 


Thus, what had its essence in a basic 
contradiction in CONTENT was 
diverted into a superficial expression 
of FORM - an expression soon to sink 
into the demi-monde of fashion, 
where even its residual authority 
would be lost. 


This said however, Rock & Roll did 
have for the youth of the 50s Amer- 
ica a legitimate existential authority 
which nothing else could match; 
and temporal Authority was dis- 
turbed and frightened by ft. It was 
as if, somehow, Rock & Roll be- 
longed to the young - and spoke for 
them, in a language inaccessible, 
even unintelligible, to their parents. 


The main spokesman for this rebel 
generation was - the King of Rock & 
Roll: Elvis Presley. 


Commerce smelled a new market 
and rubbed its hands. Here was a 


whole new sector of the community, 


previously inert, which had, in the 
new found affluence of post-war 
America, acceded at last to the 
status of a ‘Market Force’. Commer- 
cially, youth had come of age. With 
praiseworthy speed the furtherest- 


sighted speculators in the burgeon- 
ing Entertainment Industry slid into 
the breach, eager to minister to 
their new consumer's needs. 


Youth Culture was a fresh new 
carcass; Elvis Presley its choiciest 
cut. 


It is past history how the vultures and 
Colonel Tom Parker stepped in and 
grasped the reins, and how, from 
being just a “poor boy from the 
south who loved to sing”, Presley 
became first a Commodity and 
then - with the special assistance of 
the US Army - a magic scoop with 
which to pile up Gold; no more 
either of the later life lived for him by 
his parasites. Suffice it that from the 
hour Elvis joined the US Army, the 
last vestiges of his real authority 
were lost; History had no further use 
for him; he was stranded; Time 
beached him; he was all used up. 


So Presley froze into his own past 
once aman all flesh and blood - 
and ready to die on stage - he now 
became no more than a self-imper- 
sonator, working for the Dream 
Merchants and the Secret State.! 
He had been contained and incor- 
porated. 


From then on it was everyone for the 
money. 


In 1963 when Presley 
#4 Nad just finished ‘Fun in 
pee and ‘It Happened at the 


World's Fair’ and was all set to churn 
out a whole string of worthless 
money spinning movies, Phil Ochs 
was one of a new group of ‘Folk- 
singers’ beginning to create a stir 
around BROADSIDE, a mimeoed 
bulletin of topical songs, in New 
York. This movement was the focal 
point of the hotter, far more political 
rebellion of the early 60s. The cracks 
of yore were no longer symbols of 
the unrest but diagnosable realities. 
The new ‘protest’ movement arising 
alongside the Vietnam War, the Civil 
Rights Movement, the Cuban Crisis, 
and the threat of all out Nuclear 
Holocaust, was a rebellion into 
moral and political consciousness; a 
rebellion that said from now on 
young people wanted to be 
included IN on the decision making 
that meant life and death, for them, 
for everyone. It marked a move- 
ment from new market force to new 
political force for a whole genera- 
tion of western youth. 


As we know, it was eventually Bob 
Dylan who emerged from this move- 
ment as its new ‘star’. Dylan, be- 
cause he was good media material 
and knew the rules; Dylan, because 
the robe of history had fallen on him 
and it was given him to speak for his 
whole generation: 


Found him by the stage last night 
Breathing his last breath 

A bottle of gin and a cigarette was 
All that he had left ? 


Five years their junior, Ochs was at 
school in the blaze of Presley, Holly, 
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Cochran, and the Everleys. He had 
grown up with idols and now he had 
accepted and rejected them at 
once: 


can see you make the music 
‘COs you carry a guitar 

But God help the troubador 
Who tries to be a star... 


He had seen Dylan, like Presley, 
absorbed and neutralised by the 
market and its insidious economic 
and psychological power: 


So play the Chords of Love my friend 
Play the Chords of Pain 

lf you want to keep your songs 

Don't, don’t, don’t 

Don't play the Chords of Fame 4 


Five years earlier Ochs had said to 
Dylan, “You'll never be as great as 
Elvis Presley.” Dylan threw him out of 
the car. 


— fier “l won't be in Hawaii” 
= fNi (Ochs, Greatest Hits) 


Back in the early 60s when they had 
both been learning their craft, Dylan 
said of Ochs, “/ just can’t keep up 
with Phil.” These were prophetic 
words. By 1968 Dylan had bummed 
himself out and withdrawn from the 
fray. He retumed, retreated into 
mysticism and personal romances - 
“he babbled a green fields”, or 
rather: 


.. .a cabin in Utah 
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Marry me a wife, catch a rainbow 
trout 

Have a bunch of kids who call me 
‘Pq’ 

That must be what it’s all about ® 


While Dylan sank, Ochs matured 
and improved, and he did it by 
keeping his work in service, by 
keeping it close to the concerns of 
radical America - because this was 
where the action was. 


In 1968 - the notorious year of the 
Chicago convention - while Elvis 
rehearsed for his big TV comeback 
and Dylan turned his back on reality 
for the saccharin smattz of ‘Nashville 
Skyline’, Ochs was in Chicago with 
the Yippies CYouth Intemational 
Party) as singer, sookesman, and 
co-nominee of Pigasus, the YIP’s 
porcine counter-candidate. For, 
unlike Presley and Dylan, Ochs 
never lost touch with the people he 
was singing for. 


When the fog rolled in 
and the gas rolled out 
from Lincoln Park the dark 
was turning. . .° 


In Chicago Ochs witnessed at first 
hand the violence and criminality of 
his culture. Mayor Daley and his 
“Police force” - like the Nazis in the 
mid-30s - happily displayed to the 
world, via TV and the newspapers, 
that when it came to brutishness 
and unprincipled violence, the 
reality was far worse than any 
fantasy (“the cops have shot some 
girls and boys” 7). This would be an 


end to the protest and tolerance. 
The face had grown too bloated for 
the mask - and, once lifted this mask 
could not be replaced. Ochs was 
there as a witness to the ‘Death of 
America’ and as an American he 
presented it as his own death. 


On the cover of Rehearsals for 
Retirement early in 1969, Phil placed 
his own tombstone and the epitaph: 
Phil Ochs (American), born El Paso 
1940. Died Chicage 1968. Above 
this inscription is a small oval photo- 
graph of Phil dressed as a frontiers- 
man, complete with rifle and flag 
draped behind. This was Phil's 
farewell to the ‘pioneering spirit’ 
and the American Dream. 


“I’ve always felt a contact with 
political reality from 1960-68. 

But after Chicago I’m totally disori- 
ented.” 
(Phil Ochs, interview in Broadside, 1968) 


In 1970 when he appeared at the 
Carnegie Hall in a gold lamé suit, he 
prefaced one song with the words, 
“I’m an American, | am Gold, | am 
Money, | am Hip, | am Moral, 1am 
Everything. | own the world. * 


Once he had sung: 


Even treason may be worth a try 
This country is too young to die ® 


Now he was more reflective: 
We were born in a Revolution and 


We died in a wasted war... 
It’s gone that way before. ° 
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In an interview in 1968 he said, “/’ve 
always tried fo hang on fo the idea 
of saving the country, but at this 
point | could be persuaded to 
Cestroy it. For the first time | feel this 
way. ”, and also America could now 
be *...so far gone and decayed 
that there may be no way left to 
save it and that the only logical 
course for fhe progress of mankind is 
the destruction of America.” 


This was the mood in which he 
made Rehearsals for Retirement, 
and what is so extraordinary about 
this record is that still pessimism and 
despair never triumph: 


I'll pledge allegiance against the flag 
And the fall for which It stands 
"ll raise it if! can... 


Rehearsals for Retirement is a bitter 
and visionary record and it suc- 
ceeds as an extraordinary whole. 
The language is profound and 
poetic; there are layers and layers, 
and they all conspire to create a 
net of emotion and reason which 
transcends précis and which piece- 
meal quotation cannot convey. Of 
all Ochs’ records, | think this is the 
most complete. 


“What do fam for that | 
\ =" 46e¥a Came.” 
(Gerard Manley Hopkins) 


After 1968 the YIP folded, the trials 
began and the political arena 
began to shrink. Ochs was put in an 


increasingly contradictory position. 
Until now he had always sung for 
people in the context of real 
struggles - this was his whole history 
from Broadside on. He had tapped 
the anger and integrity of conscious 
America and put it to use in the 
field. Now there were no more 
causes; he was under a radio and 
TV ban, and after Greatest Hits there 
were no more records coming from 
A&M. All this was but some small 
repayment for his sticking to the 
truth and for maintaining his integrity 
- things he did to the end, perhaps 
in spite of himself. 


= Greatest Hits was Phil's 
& RE f E last studio record; not a 
Se or at all, but a record of 
new songs. The cover was modelled 
on the Golden Hits Presley record 
and there was Phil on the front, a 
plumpish King of Rock & Roll com- 
plete with gold lamé suit and cherry 
red guitar. A row of gold discs runs 
above the titles and the legend “50 
Phil Ochs fans can’t be wrong” 
across the top. ‘Chords of Fame’ is 
the first track on side 2 and ‘No 
More Songs’ the last. This record was 
made in 1970 and seems to have 
frightened A&M right off. It took 
them 6 years to get around to 
releasing half of Gunfight in Car- 
negie Hall, and then only in Can- 
ada. These are recordings of the 
controversial 1970 concert at which 
Phil wore the gold suit - and 
amongst his own songs included a 
medley of Buddy Holly, and a mea- 
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ley of Elvis Presley songs. Before this 
last he said: 

_ "As you know, | died in Chicago, | lost 
my life, and | went fo heaven because |! 


was very good and sang very lyrical 
songs and | got to talk to God and he 
said, ‘Well, it’s all over here on Earth - a 
couple of days left - what do you want 
to do? You can go back and be any- 
one you want.’ So | thought in my inner 
soul - who do | want to be? And | came 
up with the answer; the guy who was 
the King of Pop, the King of Music, the 
King of Showbusiness: Elvis Presley.And if 
there’s any hope for a Revolution in 
America, it relies on getting Elvis Presley 
to become Che Guevara. If you don’t 
do that, you're just beating your head 
against the wall. So the thing Is, we have 
to discover where he Is. He, | think, is the 
ultimate American artist - he has the 
roots of American music. ” 


Here Phil presents us with the whole 
dilemma. He still remembers the vital 
revolutionary force of encountering 
the early Presley. It changed his 
world (and our world too); tonight, 
Phil has become the image to cry 
out for the spirit. He confronts his 
audience with a desperate plea, 
wrapped in an irony. 


“Lam America, | am Gold. ..*, and it 
is true that, as he speaks, he is 
Presley. By actually becoming them, 
he tries to force out what he be- 
lieves to be their realness. The vio- 
lence and criminality of competitive 
individuality, the pocket mannequin 
with his soul stolen - these are just 
surface, however pervasive. Free- 
dom and Sacrifice Cin the the sense 
of giving everything) are the truth - 


and they are Ochs, his life with alll its 
contradictions. 


“ENE out the USA and Europe 
were stil blocked with Presley press- 
ings 5 months after his death (sales 
are still brisk); dead or alive, Presley 
is still good business. Hardly anything 
marked the death of Phil Ochs some 
16 months earlier. A&M put out a 
cash-in double-compilation; the 
music and other papers ran mostly 
very short stories and he was feted 
for one night on the TV news in New 
York. Then all again was silence and 
apathy. 


Yet Elvis and his work were finished 
long before he died, and there was 
really only a phantom of nostalgia, 
an icon of social history left in his 
presence. 


In contrast, Ochs’ work was vital to 
the last and is still vital now. It presses 
urgently against the present. Its 
vitality consists in the philosophy and 
poetry which connect what should 
be connected and reveal the 
hidden sources and unities; words 
which identify our enemies and call 
them by their names. Its vitality 
persists in the fact that it remains 
unfinished until it has taken root in 
the people for whom it was written 
and sung - and from whom it was 
drawn. 


“I've got something to say to Sir, and 
I'm going to say it now.” 


—~ ee I'll talk, I'll talk 

RE EX; They live by the sea 
Surrounded by a cemetery 
lf you get tired 
come up for some tea 
with Bach, Beethoven, 
Mozart, and Me. 


From 1970 to 1976 Phil only surfaced 
now and then. He was with Rubin 
and Hoffman in the UK (where he 
wrote an obituary for Bruce Lee in 
Time Out); he toured, singing to the 
tin miners in Chile with Victor Jara; 
he had his throat slashed by ‘mug- 
gers’ in Dar-es-Salam '° ; he was 
met at airports by ‘security’ men, im- 
prisoned and deported (twice from 
Latin America); he landed and was 
expelled immediately from London 
and Dublin - no reasons given; he 
was put under a radio and TV ban in 
America. The only records forthcom- 
ing were 2 singles he made in Tanza- 
nia. 


In 1974 he organised the Central 
Park tribute to the murdered Chil- 
ean president Salvador Allende, 
and in 1975 the ‘War is Over’ con- 
cert - both of these with Baez, 
seeger, Dylan, Paxton and others 
from old Broadside days. He ‘re- 
hearsed’ with Dylan for the Rolling 
Thunder Revue, but didn't get the 
gig. He toured the world, but not 
sINgiNg. 


Early in 1976 he was in the USA, now 
calling himself Jonn Butler Train 
(Ochs had died in Chicago). He 
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seems to have become a virtual 
alcoholic by this time, and when he 
sought psychiatric advice was 
diagnosed as a ‘manic-depressive’. 


The truth is perhaps that he was cut 
off from what had nourished him in 
the past: a movement, a sense of 
being part of something active and 
hopeful. It all seemed to have 
dissipated, the comrades of the Past 
had moved on, sold out, or given 
up. Perhaps Ochs was too human: 
I'm sure steadier heads would say 
he ‘expected too much’. Surely he 
was wom down and no one offered 
him succour - at least not the kind of 
succour he could absorb. There was 
the memory too of the fate of his 
friend Victor Jara, tortured and 
murdered in the National Stadium in 
Chile after the fascist coup. How to 
relate the awful realities of mass 
murder and torture to the banalities 
of American daily life? Even his 
voice seemed lost to him. 


There were occasional reports of 
drunken outrages, of nights spent 
drunk on pavements in Greenwich 
Village. His friends kept away it 
seems and didn’t, or couldn't, help 
him out. His real friends didn‘t know 
what was happening. 


He was found hanged at his sister’s 
house on April 9th, 1976. 
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= The Presley machine still 
fei, turns over millions but 
has nothing to say to us that will 
help us out of the cage. In droves 
we nod sagely at the wetter of press 
and business garbage which ob- 
scures his real importance and in its 
place presents us with a fetish. 
Stupidly we endorse his existential 
murder by fattening parasites. 


It is different wnen Ochs invokes 
Presley. A Presley whom most of his 
audience have already forgotten - 
or never knew: the dangerous 
Presley. Ochs tried to pull us back 
into the present. 


Few heard, less cared, almost none 
acted, but f is still not too late to 
understand what Ochs was saying. 
You have fo listen to his music and 
think; you have to grasp too, what 
the uncompromising active chal 
lenge of Presley was and how it was 
diverted and made cardboard by 
impotent businessmen; how Phil, 
inspired by that original force, 
illuminated it with consciousness 
and humanity; how he tried to 
change the world and how, after 
years of rejection, or apathy, or 
misunderstanding, he tried to go 
back to the source - to PRESENT his 
unbearable concem. 


lf we learn nothing from this then, for 
us, Phil has died in vain. 


Don't tell me your troubles 
No | don’t have the time to spare 


But if you want to get together and 
fight 

Well Buddy that’s what | want to 
hear. 

(Ochs, ‘| Ain't Marchin’ Anymore’) 


POSTSCRIPT: The FBI Records 


Ochs knew that he was being 
surveilled and harassed by the FBI 
and the CIA. Most people he told 
took it as evidence of his paranoia; 
it didn't seem reasonable. .. 


In 1982, after some years of trying, 
Sis Cunningham and Gordon Friesen 
-founders of Broadside magazine, 
where so many of Phil's first songs 
were first published - finally had 
released to them some 400_ pages 
of FBI memoranda on Ochs under 
the ‘Freedom of Information Act’. 
These memoranda show clearly that 
Ochs had indeed been the object 
of continuous FBI surveillance since 
at least 1963. 


Of these 400 pages over halfthe 
entries are blacked out, so it remains 
difficult as yet to assess the true 
extent of this surveillance and 
intervention. CIA records are not 
available at all. 


Even so, there can be no longer any 
doubt that Ochs was the subject of 
continuous ‘investigation’: 


1/10/68: “During your investigations 
remain particularly alert of subject's 
writings and public statements which 
would Indicate his attitude toward 
violence to attain anti-American 
objectives.” 
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20/12/68: “The subject is being recom- 
mended for inclusion in the 
Security Index.” 


He was so included. Reason: 

“Because of background is poten- 
tially dangerous; or has been identified 
as GQ member or participant in Commu- 
nist movement; or has been under 
active Investigation as a member of 
other group or organisation inimical to 
the United States of America. Photo- 
graph Included.” 


Phil's travels were clearly monitored 
and his various deportations, in the 
light of these files, were clearly 
harassments. The full truth has yet to 
come fo light. We know now that he 
was spied on; what we do not know 
yet is the extent to which he was 
interfered with: the ‘Freedom of 
Information Act’, though it allows 
citizens’ access to the files the 
government keeps on them, also 
allows the ‘security services’ in- 
volved to black out anything they 
don't want seen. A fairly meaning- 
less exercise in ‘freedom’ you may 
think. Fully half of Phil's files are 
blacked out in this way. Who knows 
what they might have contained? 
This is a story that is not yet finished. 


Final note: There is a book claiming to 
be a biography of Phil Ochs entitied 
Death of a Rebel written by Marc Eliot. 
This book is NOT recommended for its 
reliability; many friends of Ochs have 
criticised It very strongly indeed. So if 
you read it (and it does contain useful 
information too), read It with caution 
and Cum Grano Sallis. As for the film 
biography, watch it for the testaments 


of Phil's old Broadside associates: Dave 
Van Ronk, Pete Seeger ef al. For the rest, 
be sceptical, better still, disgusted. @ 


Notes 


'He volunteered personally to J. Edgar 
Hoover to become an ‘inside man’ for 
the FBI and report back on pinkos and 
longhairs who were ‘unAmerican’. It is 
lronic to note that Phil Ochs would have 
been high on Elvis’ ‘shopping list’. See 
the Postscript for details of FBI surveil- 
lance of Ochs. 


2*Chords of Fame’, 
Phil Ochs, Greatest Hits. 


Sibid. ‘ibid. 


®Bob Dylan, ‘New Moming’, 1970. 


Phil Ochs, Wm Butler Yeats visits Lincoln 
Park and escapes unscathed. 


7*Concentration Moon’, Frank Zappa, 
Absolutely Free (1968). 


8‘The War Is Over’, Phil Ochs, Tape from 
California (1967). 


**Another Age’, Phil Ochs, Rehearsals for 
Retirement (1968). 


'OHis Voice never properly recovered 
from this attack. His vocal cords had 
been permanently damaged and he 
could no longer control his higher 
register. He did sing however but didn’t 
so far as | know, ever record again. 


text: Chris Cutler 
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ReR MEGACORP aka : Recommended 
Records, Third Step Printworks, Re Rec- 
ords, ReR : Glass, November Books. 
Cheques made out to ReR Megaconp, or 
Postal Orders, or banknotes to: 

ReR MEGACORP, 

19-23 St SAVIOUR’S ROAD, 

LONDON SW2. 


8 ReR MEGACORP: 11 YEARS OF UNPOPULAR MUSIC! 


For the last 11 years we have been releasing and distributing innovative, experimental & unusual music 
from all over the world. We began by laying a foundation of re-releases: records deleted or passed by that 
we thought essential in our field. For the past 7 years we have worked to discover & support new musics, 
with no allegiance to genre or style: music that innovates, that extends the vocabulary of sound, that 
transgresses rules or styles, that explores the expressive & constructive possibilities of new instruments 
& new technologies, that captures great performances - above all, music that gives pleasure & bears 
repeated listening. 


This is why our catalogue comprises records that might elsewhere be found filed under Rock, Jazz, 
Progressive, Electronic, Contemporary, Classical, Electro-acoustic, Pop, World Music. . .lt confuses the 
taxonomists & product merchants, but for us what they have in common is more important than what would 
otherwise divide them. 


ReR: Music from UK, BRD, France, USA, Belgium, Japan, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Poland, GDR, 
Hungary, Jugosiavia, Spain, Norway, Africa, Mexico, Greece, Switzerland, Sweden, Denmark, USSR, 
Italy, Holland. . . 


cs ReR: AUTUMN RELEASES 


CDs: 

ReR AMMCD: The Classic 1966 AMM recordings, complete, heard for the first time as they were recorded, 
PLUS 35 minutes of extra music from the same sessions. A Classic discovery; one of the milestones of 
experimental music. Thoughtfully indexed, special cover, full booklet. 


ReR BIOTACD: The latest work from BIOTA, surely now established as the leading sound-experiment 
group in America today. This is a commissioned work for CD only, using to a maximum all the parameters 
of the new medium. Full 20pp booklet of art prints and information. 


ReR TPCD: ‘in This Life’. THINKING PLAGUE are the extraordinary song group from Denver whose state- 
of-the-art work is particularly well represented on this CD which features their newest - breathtakingly 
developed - pieces (a new ‘LP’) PLUS the whole of ‘Moonsongs’ and ‘Possessed’ completely remixed and 
remastered. 71 minutes. Full 20pp booklet of pictures and texts. 


LPs: 
ReR 42: ‘Fin de Siecle’, the new QUATRE GUITARISTES DE L’'APOCALYPSO-BAR LP. André Duchesne, 
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René Lussier, Jean-Pierre Bouchard, Claude Fradette, Ferdinand Richard, Remi Leclerk and Chris Cutler. 
Works for Electric Guitar Quartet commissioned from the group, Fred Frith and Lars Hollmer, and Bela 
Bartok’s String Quartet No.4 (section 4). 


OCTOBER 

Re 44: First LP by the magnificent TONE DOGS (hear ReR Quarterly 0204). . Amy Deni and Fred 
Challoner in organised, radical, tuneful and experimental form. No one to compare with. Highly 
Recommended! 


BOOKS: 
FILE UNDER POPULAR, Chris Cutler's theoretical and critical book, for the last year and a half out of print, 
now completely reorganised and revised in a new edition. Illustrated. Hard and Paper backed. 


NOVEMBER 

LPS: 

ReR 40: Latest CASSIBER LP. A single work from texts by Chris Cutler and Thomas Pynchon, ‘A Face 
We All Know’ - perhaps the Dictators’s last confused broadcast before. . the end? Full texts. 


QUARTERLY: 

ReR 0301: The start of VOLUME 3 of the ReR QUARTERLY LP MAGAZINE. Contents include: MUSIC 
- Steve Moore, Overflow (music for overflow pipes), Don Wherry (Alfresco composition for Alpenhorn, 
Church Bells and Ships Horns), State of War (Christoph Anders, Fred Frith, Rene Lussier, Peter Hollinger 
and others), ZGA, from Riga, extracts from Rene Lussier’s prizewinning speech-music project, Trevor 
Wishart (VOX V), The Murphy Federation. MAGAZINE - Peter Blegvad, Roger Sutherland, Michael 
Gerzon, Mary Thomas, Ed Borage, Frank Key, Jane Colling, Robert Matthews, Jocelyn Robert, Allen 
Ravenstine and others: 64pp A4 magazine of theoretical and practical articles, texts, artworks, provoca- 
tions. . . 


The ReR Quarterly is a sound-magazine, featuring all kinds of commissioned pieces, projects, live 
recordings, found sound, contributions from most countries, always including East Europe. Plus a 64 page 
A4 magazine with theoretical & practical articles (often by the composers & performers on the LP), texts, 
artworks, provocations - and NOT fan interviews, record reviews or promotions. “Their's is the pursuit of 
the imaginable, packed in artwork of giddy luminescence.” (Paul Oldfield, Melody Maker). 


SUBSCRIPTION EDITIONS: 
These records can be had in a special limited, numbered & dedicated edition which includes a ‘special 
subscription only item’. This offer is open to Rubberneck readers until December 5th. 


PLUS 

SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER: Confident loss leaders 

(1) TWO HOURS of music (double LP Sampler, Nimbus Classical Pressing: £3.00) 

(2) OR, Package of: the above PLUS ‘WHA HAHA’ LP (Progressive, downright weird, virtuosic. .rock? from 
Japan), PLUS ‘AIDE MEMOIRE’ LP (Contemporarry Electronic, Concrete, Electroacoustic & Orchestral 
music from GDR, Czechoslovakia, Poland) PLUS ‘LES FLOTS BLEUS' LP (strange, tuneful, Satiesque 
music from France), PLUS ‘THE HOMOSEXUALS LP’ (English, Postmodern Novo-Punk-Bricolage). ALL 
6 LPs for the price of one CD: £12.00 inc postage (UK only). 


All Re & RECOMMENDED records (up to RR 23) were ‘classically’ pressed at Nimbus, using their SAM 
process for 45rpm cutting where possible. Now Nimbus only make CDs & have sold their pressing 
equipment to Statetune, whom we now use for pressings. Covers are ‘art printed’ or handprinted & are 
made to last & to the highest quality that is currently possible. We can release only a few titles & so are 
very selective. We NEVER consider the commercial potential of anything - we do what we like & 


do it properly. 
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century 


BIRMINGHAM 


foxedqd 


rom Stuttgart where they have 
an impressive one, Martin 
McLeish asks: Why haven't we 
got ane? The case for a modern 
public gallery in Birmingham. 


From the jumbled pastische classi- 
cism soon to front London's National 
Gallery extension, to the jostle of 
Parisian hordes shuffling through 
escalators outside the Pompidou 
Centre; from the elevated stone 
plazas of Stuttgart’s Staatsgalerie, to 
the burgeoning confidence ex- 
pressed in Glasgow's Burrell museum 
- European architecture has, for the 
last decade and a half, been 
dominated by world class architects 
designing word class repositories for 
our old and modern masters. Almost 
every major city in Western Europe 
has commissioned an art gallery. In 
Germany: Stuttgart, Frankfurt, Co- 
logne and Dusseldorf are most 
noteworthy. France has Paris, and 
Paris has the Pompidou Centre, La 
Musee d’Orsay and La Parc La 
Villette. England has the National 


and Tate Gallery extensions. Com- 
petition among the European 
Community heavyweights is intenst- 
fying. 


The means by which these cities 
acquire galleries is complex and 
multi-layered. In the simplest of 
circumstances there is a prime 
mover which can be local govem- 
ment (as in the case of the 1974 
Bader-Wurtemburg Christian 
Democrats at Stuttgart), or national 
government (Francois Mitterand 
and the Paris Becentennial), intema- 
tional and local patrons. The prime 
mover announces a national com- 
petition or shortlists up to a dozen 
intemationally known architects. The 
results and awarding of commissions 
are preceded by an intense debate 
among an informed and opinion- 
forming jury and the finalists are 
called to submit comprehensive 
solutions and models for public 
exhibition. Beyond this stage a 
winner is announced and a dead- 
line for completion set. 


At this rarified level there are few 
losers. The runners-up may receive 
on-the-spot commissions for patrons 
elsewhere, or may console them- 
selves with prize money which 
compensates for lost office time. 
The end result of all this is that the 
city in question receives a postmod- 
ern gallery of high quality and 
attendances soar in much the same 
way as sales of tabloids soar follow- 
ing a disaster involving Britons. 


Se 
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So why can’t this process work for 
Birmingham - the city of a thousand 
trades and a thousand thousand 
souls - the way it works for Munch- 
engladbach which, as Peter Cook 
(Archigram - Plug-in City) observes, 
“nas the abiding impact of being 
the Chelmsford of West Germany 
(Stuttgart being at least Bristo)?' A 
landmark such as this would place 
Birmingham on the map in a way 
that the CBSO never can: after all, 
Simon Rattle can’t wave his baton 
every day of the week - a public 
gallery can. It can permanently 
house works by international and 
local artists from David Bailey to 
David A. Bailey. It can form the 
rendezvous point for travelling 
businessmen in adverts featuring 
locally built cars. It can, if situated 
between the Repertory Theatre and 
Baskerville House, form the back- 
drop to registry office weddings. 


The answer to the posed question is, 
in Birmingham’s case, virtually as 
complex as the multi-layered gallery 
procurement process described 
earlier. Firstly, Birmingham's city 
council has no long term develop- 
ment strategy 2, and whilst valiantly 
striving to attract as much invest- 
ment into the square mile of city 
centre as is possible, does not have 
the last word on the nature of these 
‘developments’. This in turn means 
that developers will seek fast-track 
routes to profits in the shape of 
fortress-like shopping developments 
providing extra outlets for Dixons, 
Superdrug and Next. These ‘devel- 
opments’ close at 60m, have pro- 


tective grilles as a precaution to 
rioting and are designed by local 
architects who, if comparisons can 
be made in the tennis world, are the 
equivalent of Annabel Croft as 
opposed to Martina Navratilova. 
secondly, whilst over the past dec- 
ade museum construction has 
continued apace throughout Eu- 
rope, our national government has 
clawed back on arts expenditure, 
leaving regional concerns lacking 
the stature of the Royal Opera, the 
English National Opera, the National 
Theatre and the Royal Shakespeare 
Company to fend for themselves 
following reduced grants. Regional 
arts leaders in the meantime have 
become more cost-effective con- 
tributors in a network which gener- 
ates over £10 billion and employs 
half a million more®, it must be said, 
than our motor industry which 
ironically uses James Stirnling’s 
Staatsgalerie as a metaphor for 
English inventiveness. This penny- 
pinching conceming arts expendi- 
ture might give the impression that 
Whitehall was encouraging cultural 
philistinism north of the Watford 
Gap, which. in fact, is the case. 


Summing up, it appears that the two 
most important prime movers neces- 
sary for the commissioning and 
construction of regional museums 
and art galleries, local and provin- 
cial government, have mentally 
stagnated in their pursuit of short- 
term profits and quick results. No- 
body can argue against free com- 
petition being another viable path 
towards quality and healthy cultural 
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growth; it just appears that only 
certain areas are acknowledged as 
being economically significant - 
those concerning the manufacture, 
marketing and retailing of our 
beloved commodities. Art, too, can 
be a marketable commodity. Its 
marketability rests on public debate 
and exposure in purpose designed 
urban art galleries. If Birmingham 
hopes to compete on equal terms 
with Second Cities of the weight of 
Frankfurt, Milan, Barcelona and 
Lyon, then it must be prepared to 
compete in all areas. In the crudest 
of terms our city of a thousand 
trades must add another to its 


prestigious list - the arts industry; and, 


this, in the form of a newly-built art 
gallery designed by world class 
architects. @ 


Notes 


'See Architectural Review No. 1030, 
December 1982. 


2Joe Holyoak, ‘The Birmingham Bull 
Ring - A Peoples Plan’, Design 
Conference, 7-9 July 1989. 


See the survey by the Policy Studies 
Institute in the Guardian, 14th Sep- 
tember 1989. 
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RUBBERNECK / interview 


Bs 4 b 4 
silent ice Is T he following is an extract of a 
conversation between British 


Produced by Bill Jackson/John 
Herbert/Jane Prophet 
Directed by Bill Jackson (1989) 


painter and intemational artist, 
simon Lewty, and the British sculptor 
John Herbert from the video Silent 
Trails, so named after the exhibition 
at Whitefriars Gallery, Coventry, and 
the book on the work of John 
Herbert. 


John Herbert is currently involved in 
the Out of the Wood exhibition at 
the Craft Council, London. He is 
rapidly emerging as an exciting new 
sculptor deeply concerned with 
environmental issues which have 
been his resource for many years. 


Bill Jackson Nov. 1989 


Lewty Your work speaks of nature 
and landscape. Are you a towns- 
man? Would you choose to live in 
the country or the town? 


Herbert | like to work in a remote 
environment but not live there. Its 
important for me to live in a town or 
urban area as its needed in my 
work. 


Lewty Yes the woods around here 
are on the margin, you get traffic 
noise and birds. 


Herbert Well they are very close and 
you can balance the two up in 
some ways, seen side by side. Those 
relationships are in the work them- 
selves. The things evolve naturally. It 
comes out in the thought processes. 


Lewty So there is a dialogue going 
on between rural and urban. 

The objects that you use, all of them 
are found objects. | think of leaves, 
rusty farm implements, saws. They 
seem to me things that have come 
to an end of one phase of their 
existence and the way that you 
incorporate them into your work is 
recycling them. You are giving them 
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another existence. Their utilitarian 
life having come to an end. They 
are becoming materials for your art. 
Do you think your sculpture is a 
recycling process? 


Herbert Most of it is in terms of recy- 
cling to pass it on. The work is what 
you pass on. You mentioned the 
saws. They were the first things | 
actually burned. Maybe that was 
ritualistic. | burnt them 

as a way Of finishing off their previ- 
ous life as actual objects that could 
be used. 


Lewty That’s a very dramatic ges- 
ture, a very drastic gesture. When 
you apply fire to something, is it 
destruction or creation or is it both? 


| Herbert In a sense it is both. For me 


when | burnt it, maybe | cleanse it. It 
no longer exists because you 
change the context of it. 


Lewty Do you think of your work as a 
ritual? 


Herbert A lot of it is ritualistic. The 
way | go about it. 


Lewty When you said you would go 
out in the woods and perform 
various actions which seem to have 
ritualistic overtones? 


Herbert Yes | think a lot about me 
trying to understand my relationship 
with the environment and therefore 
maybe the relationships Man has 
within the environment. Doing that 
so | can understand it for myself. So | 
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can take it into my work some way. | 
want them to still see it as a saw 
because | don’t want to dissociate 
the object from what it has been 
used for, made for, but | want it to 
be seen as a saw that can no 
longer function as a saw. 


Lewty What would you say to 
people who would say It's all very 
well for you to present a piece of 
nature like an area of leaves on a 
gallery floor, but wouldn't a real 
walk through a real wood be just as 
good or better. What are you add- 
ing to the experience one would 
get direct from nature by bringing it 
into a gallery? 


Herbert Absolutely nothing. 
Lewty A short answer. 
Herbert Ask me again. 


Lewty | suppose the idea is that 
many people will say | can go out 
into nature, | can tread earth, | know 
what it's like to walk through the 
wood, | know what it's like to hear 
the birds. | don’t need an artist to 
tell me what these things are. | can 
experience these things first hand. 


Herbert That's good then. | think 
people ought to do that. | don’t 
think that they have to go into a 
gallery in order to do that or make 
them think that they need to do 
that. Putting leaves into a space like 
that in a context of an art show 
makes the leaf a very important 
thing. So you are not taking it for 


granted. | suppose if you go 

for a walk in the woods you go over 
them and they just go by. You take 
that sort of floor area very much for 
granted and maybe you don’t stop 
and think about it enough, the 
importance of ft. 


Lewty | think there is an interesting 
point that is raised by a lot of your 
work that | find it visually very fasci- 
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nating and visually quite beautiful 
sometimes but there is this curious 
paradox, how does one square the ~ 
visual fascination of rubbish, rubbish 
impinging on the landscape with 
the fact that this is a landscape of 
death, a landscape that is being 
choked and poisoned by this rub- 
bish. What concems me is so often 
one can see rubbish as picturesque 
in reverse. What does this signify7?!s it 
a comment on what we are doing 
to nature? How does the ethical 
side of it square with the aesthetic 


side of it? Do you find these things 
beautiful? 


Herbert No | don't find the rubbish | 
see when! gotoatip ona 
landscape beautiful, | see it as a 
very strong interruption. What | find 
beautiful if that’s the right word, is 
the way nature can cope with if. It’s 
necessary in one sense. 


If one thinks about South 
America, the rain forests, 
and the cultures that exist 
there, if is very reassuring 
to me as a human being 
to know that people still 
live that close to nature. 
That's like a spiritual base 
for us all. Once that has 
gone it is like floating in 
the wind, you’re lost. 


Lewty These things are being ab- 
sorbed back. 


Herbert That's always fascinated 
me, that idea that things can be 
absorbed back in. | find the rubbish 
obscene. If it’s got a plant growing 
out of it maybe it's not so bad. 


Lewty Of course there is increasingly 
rubbish that can't be absorbed 
back. Polythene bags are difficult to 
absorb back. Old refrigerators give 
out waste products so one can see 
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nature fighting a losing battle when 
nature is up against that sort of 
rubbish. 


Herbert Yes. It will end up as a sort of 
desert there will be nothing there to 
sustain or support life. Shall we talk 
about that a bit? 


Lewty Yes it's something we could 
develop more. The idea of the 
desert. Was it Robert Smithson, the 
sculptor who talked about how the 
artist is drawn, he talked about the 
places where remote past and 
remote futures meet. Do you know 
that quotation? I'm not sure I’m 
saying it right. It was in the 60’s 
wasn't if when a lot of American 
artists in particular, were going out 
and making work in the desert. | 
think the idea of a desert as a 
desolation where something new 
could spring, was a valid arena for 
the artist to work in, but there is 
something more extreme about the 
position of the artist at his last stand, 
almost when he is out in the desert. 
How do you see the desert? Is it a 
challenge, the emptiness, the fact 
that in the desert we come toa 
point of closure in a natural process, 
where something else has taken 
over. Does that spark you off? 


Herbert | think | see that the idea of 
a desert particularly a desert that 
has been man-made as something 
that ought to be avoided, but | 
actually believe out of that some- 
thing will come, life would come out 
of that but it would be different and 
maybe man’s ability to cope with 
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the planet, that will actually disap- 
pec. 


Lewty Because the idea of a man- 
made desert - it’s a monstrous idea 
that we should be thinking in those 
terms. 


Herbert If one thinks about South 
America, the rain forests, and the 
cultures that exist there, it is very 
reassuring fo me as a human being 
to know that people still live that 
close to nature. That's like a spiritual 
base for us all. Once that has gone 
it is like floating in the wind, you’re 
lost. | feel that if is important to keep 
parts of the planet with that sort of 
life there, because that will go on 
forever, because it's in total bat 
ance. What we are doing in our 
contemporary culture is completely 
changing that balance, trying to 
use it in a way taking from if. In the 
end when | actually think that has 
nowhere to go, there is only one 
place it can go. if it can go any- 
where, which is sort of just draining 
everything until there is nothing left. 


Lewty How do you feel about the 
idea of nature reserves and national 
parks and protected areas. Some- 
times one thinks that if they have to 
exist, then the battle has been lost. 


Herbert It is a shame that you have 
to have them. 


Lewty It's the price one has to pay to 
keep a toe hold on the word of 
nature. 


Herbert How do you mean’? 


Lewty Well that the idea of taking 
something and parcelling it up 
calling it a national park? Nature 
reserves really seem to imply that 
the rest of it is fair game so it seems 
to me that there is something 
deeply ambivalent about that idea 
of conservation. Yet we are told that 
all nature is second nature. Some- 
time we are given to understand 
that what we take to be natural 
landscape is not natural at all but 
the result of Mans’ interference with 
nature over hundreds of years. 


Herbert Yes that’s true. 


Lewty So nature is a give and take, 
a process which involves the human 
factor. 


Herbert It would be nice if you didn’t 
have to separate off these 

areas ,the prominent attitude to the 
whole of the environment was one 
of respect, a sensibility to it. So 
whatever you do you take into 
account the balance, and how you 
are changing things and the effect 
it is going to have. Going back to 
your point of having areas cut off, it 
frees the other areas for people to 
throw their sensibilities out of the 
window. Yeah we can do what we 
want with this because there is a 
woodland a few miles away we can 
go and look at in case we make a 
mess of this. 


Lewty Is the artist also a protected 
species or should he be? 


Ne eee 


Herbert Do we get political now? 


Lewty It seems to follow on almost 
doesn't it from what you were 
saying about the primitive tribes? It’s 
almost as if when you think of the 
Indian living in what is left of the rain 
forest do you think of them as al- 
most the conscience of the human 
race, what's left of it? Is this why we 
have to preserve them? 


Herbert | think we have to leave 
them alone. We have got no right to 
go in and destroy their cultures. | 
mean, we have to let them carry on 
because they are no threat to us. 
The reasons a lot of the rain forests 
are going are not good enough 
reasons by a long way to destroy 
the culture and environments. The 
end does not justify the means... 


Lewty John, | would like to ask you 
how you actually do your works for 
instance, the paper works which 
you actually use pressings. How do 
you actually set about doing those? 


Herbert Well | use blotting paper 
and it's packed up in various layers 
and in between the layers | would 
use various things. The basic ele- 
ments are leaves, peat, and twigs, 
feathers, stone dust, wire wool 
which is ground down so you can 
press that into the paper so you can 
get little strands of rust in the paper- 
oil, water and fire; and | think that 
covers all the work | do in paper, 
and a combination of those. For 
instance, | would either use some 
sort of simple configuration or com- 
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pletely at random, sort of like pack 
the leaves in layers of paper. The 
paper is wet and put it in a press. 
Might leave it for a month. | just did 
that to get an actual object like a 
brick of paper, a cube that had a 
residue of leaves bleeding through it 
and rust. | saw them like energy 
packs and through taking one of 
these apart | saw this world of im- 
agery inside it, and I've really over a 
period of time learnt to control that 
and now have quite a lot of control 
over if and the amount of time that | 
leave it. Using oil makes the rust go 
a deep brown and bleeds so you 
can actually see a significant 
change in colour. | have painted 
words in oil on paper before rusting 
with wire wool, so those words 
gradually come out like invisible ink 
over a period of time. 


Lewty So it came really from a 
chance discovery? 


Herbert It came from trying to make 
a piece of sculpture which was 
maybe like a compost heap with 
paper. | was going to put all sorts of 
things in it like blood and let it bleed 
through. | had one | decided to pull 
apart with all this going on inside of 
it which I’ve eventually learnt how 
to control; there are various ways to 
do it and takes about six months. | 
actually plan them now. | know 
what | want from one. It’s not ran- 
dom to such an extent as it was. I’m 
doing a series of wreaths now. I'm 
just starting on those. 
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Ee 


Lewty Yes some of the other works 
that you have, the demi-johns 
involve fermentation, you have 
leaves... 


Herbert Just leaves in water. 
Lewty In water? 


Herbert | read in a book how much 
water an oak tree pumped into the 
atmosphere in summer, and also in 
this piece of writing it had how 
many trees it took to build a ship in 
Nelson’‘s time. 


Lewty They are quite fantastic 
figures aren’t they? You couldn‘t 


quote them off the top of your head 


could you? 


Herbert Can you pass me that frame 


on the wall, Bill? The one on the 
right. | can read that out. Is that in 
the way? By working out the figures 
it goes: “ It would take 2000 oak 
pumps”, oak pumps being Oak 
trees “ to build a ship, an Oak ship 
that previously would deposit over 2 
million gallons of water per day into 
the atmosphere during summer 
through 5 hundred million oak 
leaves”. ‘ 


Lewty Yes it’s extraordinary isn’t it? 


Herbert And | wanted this piece of 
writing with a demi-jonn with oak 
leaves and water in, and one idea 
was to show a hundred gallons of 
water with the actual statement so 
you could see what one hundred 
gallons of water looked like. One of 


the ideas for the Whitefriars exhibi- 
tion was to have a hundred demi- 
johns in there. 


Lewty So the imagination had to 
take an enormous leap from the 
concept of hundreds to thousands 
or in millions. The idea of fermenting 
also rather intrigues me. This is a very 
mysterious process, something 
alchemical. About the idea of one 


substance transmuting itself. What 
do you propose to do with it? Is 
there going to be someday when 
you open the demi-johns and 
further distil the contents? 


Herbert | don’t know whether | dare 
open them. | haven’t thought 
about opening them. If | cid it 
would go back into the work. | 
might. I’ve used rust water to col- 
our. I’ve actually used rust water to 
paint on to the paper to colour it 
and the water those oak leaves are 


in are a nice deep colour now, that 
if | did open if, it would be to feed 
back into the work and maybe use 
the leaves as well. There’s a strong 
possibility, | mean | have a problem 
putting work into frames as it seems 
to finalise it so much. In some ways 
I'd rather not do that because | like 
the idea that it’s always still chang- 
ing and they do actually change in 
time. The colours do change. Some 
of them get dark and some get 
lighter. 


Lewty Some of your most recent 
work John, seems to get more 
pictorial. You talked just now that 
you can control your effects and 
you are obviously are doing this. 
You're arranging details, arranging 
them in a certain order and one is 
getting this strong sense of symbolic 
imagery coming up, particulany, 
one that I’m looking at now based 
on the saw, the circular saw which is 
like what is reminiscent of a man- 
dala, a sand painting, all sorts of 
themes, many of them associated 
with primitive art seem to come to 
mind. Has there been an influence? 
Is this going to grow in the future? 


Herbert It’s something | wasn’t 
aware of myself and | was actually 
doing this in some of the things | put 
together to photograph as images 
for the book and some of that work 
that was done rather quickly has 
now become quite important to 
me. | keep noticing if. | intended to 
bring the circle as a symbol more 
into the work. To start off with, | want 
to make a series of wreaths with the 
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leaves and demi-johns you are 
talking about now which has the 
saw bumt into it. The saw was giving 
me the wreath form so there was 
that sort of twist on what the saw 
was and what | was actually mak- 
ing. The effect of the saw blade and 
what it symbolised and the way we 
can cut. 


Lewty And wreaths - which takes 
you back to the idea of leaves 
doesn't if. Setting leaves in a circular 
pattern. 


Herbert I'm planning a series of 
wreaths and circles. Very simple 
symbols to come to terms with, 
purely in terms of what they are so 
they are easy to look at, yet for me 
they have quite a lot of meaning. 


Lewty Do you see your work in the 
future as becoming more two 
dimensional? 


Herbert It is at the moment. I'm 
working purely on to paper. | mean, 
| see the paper in great spaces. In 
the studio now I’m working on 
paper and going to work outside on 
the land more and directly on to the 
land this summer. 


Lewty Your use of paper is interest- 
ing because you said you used 
blotting paper and your attitude 
towards paper is almost like a sensi- 
tive membrane, mostly like a photo- 
graphically sensitive... 


Herbert It’s printing on to ff. It stores 
the information. It’s again paper is 
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the carrier. It’s passing it on. The 
paper's just a carrer pigeon. 


Lewty John, What of the future? 
What lines do you see your work 
developing along? 


Herbert I'm very interested in work- 
ing on the paper and really explor- 
ing that as far as | can take it. | had 
some ideas for some large pieces 
and bringing into it certain symbols, 
the circle being just one. | think that 
‘ll want to go back outside be- 
cause | haven‘t worked on the land 
directly for quite some time.In many 
ways | feel a need to do that to 
regenerate certain things and 
maybe to give myself new experi- 
ences in which to work, so I’m 
looking for various places to go and 
work in. In terms of what I’m doing 
inside I'm looking to produce work 
that is more adaptable. So it’s 
possible to be seen in a greater 
variety of spaces, but | definitely 
want to go outside to formulate 
new ideas about just continuing in 
taking the work a stage forward. 


Lewty Some of your very early work 
was connected with dwelling 
places wasn't it? You have been 
interested in the idea of sculpture as 
a dwelling place, a cave, a hole, a 
burrow? 


Herbert They were things | never did. 
These ideas of blending 

into the land, nests and hiding 
places in the woods and leaving 
your imprints in the ground. These 
ideas are becoming 


important again. 


Lewty In a way this might be a 
subjective reaction. Your circle 
pieces seemed to be, and what you 
said earlier about being in the work 
when looking on a large sheet of 
paper, seems to me to point to- 
wards that idea that you want to 
absorb yourself more, to draw 
yourself physically into you work. 


Herbert Yes. | can’t say much. | 
need to realign myself in getting 
Close to the land in what I’m doing. | 
can go on doing this for some time 
but then it gets pointless, I’m just 
continuing it. | need some new 
experiences. Those ideas of the 
hides, | call them nests, finding 
places and being in places, are 
coming back and there is a possibil- 
ity that I'll do them. They will be like 
sketches. | do things like that and |'ll 
record them. It will become like a 
sketch and maybe in a year's time 
that will come out in a piece that I'll 
do. It will be something I'll make 
inside. If will take a while for it to 
seep through. I'll go out and do 
things, you will have certain experi- 
ences that will eventually feed 
through to the work. | see more 
things as sketches. Most of the things 
I've done on the land in the last few 
years are sketches. But | might want 
to do major things out side now. @ 


This extract from Silent Trails has been 
edited and reproduced by kind 
permission of John Herbert. 
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DETAIL FROM VIGIL 


prole cock in white prole 

socks. Everywhere you go - the 
same. Shooting-parties out for the 
night; slip-ons and hard-ons; mean 
fists jammed into Next trousers. 


T he streets are lined with white 


Nat swings the VW off the ring-road 
and heads for the centre. Maybe 
this time she’ll be there. 


There’s a groan from the back and 
a noise like a runny fart as the two 
winos collide. Matt peers through 
the one-way glass and takes stock 
of them roll towards the doors and 
back again. He grins. “Your turn with 
the hose tonight.” 


Nat says nothing. There are piss 
stains on his brogues; the smell of 
vomit is fresh in his nostrils. He keeps 
thinking about the fur between that 
wino’s toes: yellow-green to match 
the colour of his rotten toenails. 


* 


saturdays the centre is volcanic. 
Din, like molten lava, pours of Count- 
less claustrophobic clubs and bars. 
Come midnight it is at its most 
intense. Literally anything can 
happen - and sometimes does. The 
prudent drink up and are on their 
way. 1.30am the last buses cram a 
frenzy of revellers getting out before 
the Clean Up. Phase] starts at 
2.00am when the Community 
Patrol’s grey vehicles clear the 
streets with a cloud of CS gas. The 
odd red-eyed victim is picked up 
half an hour later by the Green 
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Patrol (Phase 2 in progress), then 
deposited ovemight in one of the 
lodges beneath the centre. By 
3.00am the chip and burger puke, 
the piles of crushed debris, the 
excrement left there by homeless 
lumpen proles without membership 
cards for the toilet facilities, is either 
sucked up or flushed through 
gleaming pavement grilles. The 
centre is still, empty, disinfected 
(Phase 3). 


“Here, suck on this.” 


Matt has found the last couple of 
Nova bars behind the tapes in the 
glove department. They’re soft, but 
still just about edible. He unwraps 
the softest and feeds it to Nat who 
keeps his eyes on the road and his 
ears on Ennio Morricone’s ‘Chi Mai’ 
which circumnavigates the cab. 


Matt says: “Have you ever won- 
dered why women always walk with 
their arms folded?” 


“Undoubtedly to su-” 


“Gentlemen, si vous plait.” Baxter's 
voice cuts in on the radio. “Where 
are you at this precise moment in 
time? We‘ve got an urgent one 
over at St Paul’s Court. There’s some 
fuckface with a cutlass.” 


“A what!” 


“He's already made a kebab out of 
a Weimaraner.” 
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“A Weimar-what?’ 


“A dog!” Baxter shouts, impatiently. 
“Some kind of a rare dog, for Christ's 
sake! Anyway, right now he’s scar- 
ing the shit out of some my best 
customers. Where did you say you 
were?” 


“Highgate.” 


“Well fuck Highgate! Get Darren 
and Tony to look after that dump. 
lwant you over at St Paul's. That’s a 
priority. lf we fuck up on this one 
we'll lose out on the Boulton Mews 
deal, and it'll be back to the shit 
end of the stick for the lot of us. No 
messing, right. Just put this fucker to 
sleep!" 


The tyres squeal as Nat swings the 
VW on to a stretch of dual carriage- 
way once used for motor racing. 
Past the lights of the mosque that 
dazzle in the drizzle. The side of the 
van resounds with the efforts of tiny 
kids, armed with golf balls, who 
hang on like chimps to the perime- 
ter fence. The road ahead is clear. 
The VW swallows it effortlessly. 


“There‘’s another way, you know. 
You're going the long way.” 


Nat laughs. “Not at this speed.” 


The man is shaking with laughter, or 
shaking with fear. He looks a sight. 
Patched dufflecoat torn at the 
elbows. Matted beard. He stands in 
a puddle, probably of his own 
making, stamping, and thus discol- 


ouring a new pair of Lacoste tennis 
shoes which, to say the least, look 
highly incongruous given the rest of 
his appearance. He has a wild 
gleam in his eye - the other is cov- 
ered by a black patch - which Nat 
notices each time he steps forward 
waving the cutlass. 


The gathering of residents makes 
room for Matt as he approaches the 
dog, the Weimaraner, impaled on 
the low railings. He has that Kafka 
story in his head and a dreadful 
nauseous feeling in the pit of his 
stomach. He kneels. The creature 
comes away like meat off the end 
of a skewer. It is lighter than he had 
expected, probably still a puppy. As 
he lays it on the tartan lining of a 
woman's coat, he sees the blood 
Cupped in the palms of his hands. 
He retches suddenly, and there is a 
rush of bile which he imprisons, then 
swallows. He is embarrassed at 
having lost his cool, but nobody has 
noticed: they are too busy watching 
Nat. 


Nat steadies the rifle. Cursing, the 
man lurches towards him, releasing 
the sword which whirs through the 
air into the chest of a young man. 
Nat fires the anaesthetic dart. He 
goes down, knees first, the forehead 
squarely connects with the tarmac. 
Residents are bent over the young 
man. He is whimpering like an 
animal; blood bubbles at the cor- 
ners of his mouth. The sword is by his 
side. A woman, probably his wife, is 
screaming hysterically. Someone 
else with a portable phone, phones 
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for an ambulance. 


Minutes later the tyres squeal over 
the siren. Rotating light bounces off 
the banded brickwork. Two police 
cars pull up behind the ambulance. 
Men are running towards the central 
grassy knoll, to the circle of resi- 
dents. Matt shrugs at Nat who 
plucks the dart from the man’s 
temple. They wait, arms crossed, for 
the usual round of recriminations. 


A notepad and a fountain pen. Two 
paperclips pulled out of shape. 
Matches and keys. The shine off a 
triangle of snooker balls. Baxter’s 
chapped lips, grinning. The smoke 
from his Gauloise hangs like a 
reptile in the curtains. The days are 
long and flavourless, the nights, 
longer. There is sumo on the port- 
able, foodstains on the paintwork. 
Peninsulas of sagging skin heave 
and give way under names like 
Giant Sea Slug, The Wolf, Moming 
Flowers. Baxter dreams of pastels 
instead of sour cream walls and 
filing cabinets of battleship grey. 
Safflower, Dawn Echo, Cherub. The 
colour coded charts are spread 
inside his head. 


This is a two-shot: Nat and Matt seen 
through the windscreen of the VW in 
Baxter's yard. The music is from 
Wenders’ Hammett, the composer, 
John Barry. Relaxed sax is heard, 
bleak in places, drifting over a piano 


accompaniment. 

It is late, or early, depending on 
whose view it is. 4.00am marks the 
end of an eight hour shiff which 
began uneventfully, went haywire 
somewhere in the middie, and 
eased off towards the end. In less 
than an hour they will retire to their 
respective beds; Nat to a spacious 
double and Valerie: Matt to a 
crummy single with maybe a mag 
to help get him off to sleep. 


“some people have said we’re like 
brothers.” 


“Lovers?” 
Matt smiles. “Brothers.” 


“And who, may | ask, has been 
spreading fhat rumour?” 


Matt thinks for a moment. “Oh, | 
don't know. People. Baxter, for 
instance.” 


“Oh, Baxter.” Nat yawns. “So much 
to answer for.” He takes his feet off 
the dashboard and flicks a blob of 
chewing gum out of the window. 
“Typical Baxter.” 


“Why's that?” 

“It just is.” 

“What do you actually make of him, 
Nat? | know it sounds like a silly 
question,” he says diffidently. 


“Damn right it’s silly! You‘ve been 
working for the bloke for just over a 
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year and you come out with a line 
like that.” 


Matt shrugs. 


“When you've been working for 
Baxter for as long as | have, Matt, 
which is. . .which is nearly five years, 
you realise it’s not important to 
know whether you like Baxter or not. 
But what | do know is that Baxter 
runs the tightest security ouffit in the 
city. Vigil may have the biggest 
share, but they're wankers. They're 
opportunists. Cons, bouncers, they 
take any shit and put it in a uni- 
form.* 


Matt rolls his eyes. 


“Okay, well. You know what I’m 
saying. There have been times when 
that old fart has been like a father 
to me. Yeah, you can laugh, but 
Baxter knows his staff. He does his 
homework before he recruits. No- 
body goes out on the streets without 
the proper training, and it’s not 
everybody that gets fo train with the 
paras, right? We're like a fucking 
army compared to Vigil!” 


Matt looks doubtful. “| haven’t even 
told my parents about this job. They 
think I'm training to be a social 
worker.” 


“Same thing, really. We’re dealing 
with the public all the time. The 
poor, the disadvantaged. Life’s 
flotsam and jetsam. We provide an 
important service to the public. Well, 
to our fee-paying Customers, any- 


way. They rest easy in their beds, 
while we‘re out risking Our necks. I'd 
say they get a pretty good deal out 
of us.” 


“And what about those on the 
receiving end, the poor and disad- 
vantaged you've been going on 
about?" 


“Oh, | get it now. It’s the old guilt trip 
is it?” He looks out of the window in 
disgust. “Well, my conscience is 
clean, just like my driver's licence. If 
you want some smart-ass moral 
argument then you've come to the 
wrong bloke. I’m just a peasant in A 
Whole Lot of Shitty like the rest. 
Don't burden me with your hang- 
ups, mate.” 


“Hang-ups!” 


“Yeah, hang-ups. You’re 21] and 
you've done some fancy course in 
Business Studies and Psychology or 
something, and you think you've 
squandered if all by doing this. 
Listen, Matt. | used to be a systems 
analyst, as well you know, but! do a 
damn sight more good for this 
community doing what | do now. 
You're just going through a rough 
patch, that’s all. Stress, losing 
weight, can't sleep, the whole bit. 
We've all been through it. You get 
over it. You cope. I'm 33. I've got a 
wife who's expecting a kid in a few 
months. I've got more important 
things to get me down. Besides, 
you're good.” 


Matt can't help grinning. “What do 


you mean?” 


“You're good. Baxter thinks a lot of 
you, or he wouldn't have you work- 
ing on this shift with me. This is prime- 
time stuff, mate.” He can see that 
Matt's starting to look pleased with 
himself. “Baxter's not interested in 
brawn. He can get that anywhere. 
He wants brains. Young brains for 
sensitive work. For Christ’s sake, 
Matt, the bloke’s in love with your 
mind!” 


Matt's grinning again, starting to 
feel very pleased with himself. Nat 
unbuttons his uniform and takes out 
a paperback from the inside 
pocket. He passes it to Matt. 


“Not another novel, is it? I’ve got 
plenty of those to read.” 


“Baxter swears by it. He recom- 
mended it to me, sol’m passing tt 
on down through the generations, 
so to speak.” 


Matt examines the cover with a 
certain amount of scepticism. It 
reads: The Revolutionary Way To Use 
Your Body For Total Energy - The 
Alexander Technique. 


“Now, after me,” Nat says. “Deep 
breath. Then out from the chest, the 
stomach, and then your balls. Got 
to remember your Ps and Qs. When 
P is for Peak Experience, Q is for 
Quality.” 
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Celibacy is purity. Baxter wonders. 
He deals himself a halo of holy cards 
out on the baize of the snooker 
table. It is late, and he is alone in the 
office with the door locked, the 
dimmer low. The light is whiskey- 
bottle green. There is barking in the 
street, footsteps in the room above. 
A half-smoked Gauloise offers up a 
faint petition. From left to right, he 
contemplates the cards. The small- 
est details, the finest points, they all 
add up. 


St Rose of Lima is the first saint born 
in the New World to be canonised. 
An agonising operation wakens her 
appetite for suffering. Visions and 
ecstacies follow penitential sessions. 
Catherine of Alexander, upon a 
wheel, is next to her. Refusing mar- 
riage, she is beaten, imprisoned, 
then beheaded. From her severed 
arteries, milk flows. The figures kneel- 
ing are the saints Agnes and Cecilia. 
St Julitta sawn in two. For chastity 
Marina de Jesus Paredes y Flores, 
the Lily of Ecuador, sleeps inside a 
coffin, arms and legs draped with 
chains; on her head she wears a 
crown of thorns and iron spikes. She 
is canonised in 1950. The beard of St 
Wiigefortis heaven sends to repel 
the King of Sicily. The eyes of St Lucy, 
like two olives, on the plate she 
gives to a lascivious suitor. The 
dream of St Ursula. Bemini’s St Ter- 
esa, seated, mouth open in silent 
rapture. 


He sips from the tumbler, places it 
on the wood surround. Straightens 
up, shoulders back. The first shot is a 
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profile, the camera is held out at 
arm's length. The photograph pops 
out like a tongue. There is grey in the 
sideburn. The face looks tense; it 
was old before its time. He moves 
with precision, hitching a trouser leg 
as he tums fo sit on the wood sur- 
round. Slowly, he descends, jacket 
flat against the green baize, head 
positioned inside the cards. He holds 
the camera up above his chest, tilts 
it downwards 45°. This is a close-up. 
Flashbulb seen through closed lids. 
Footsteps heard in the room above; 
up to baulk and back again. Wisps 
of nasal hair, this time; a drooping 
mouth and glasses that don’t suit. 
The photographs spill over his shoul- 
ders. In the beginning there was 
adventure, and now only pain that 
some call purity. The difference is 
academic. 


““He shook the damp palm of Albert 
Finney, turned the comer and 
walked to the pier’s edge. He stood 
there screaming at the sea. His 
voice was an empty shell held to 
the ear.’ It’s the end of a novel | 
can’t be bothered to start,” says 
Matt. 


“What's it called?” Baxter asks. 
“Gonormoea in Autumn." 


“| don’t know,” he muses. “It does 
have a certain literary ring.” He 
pours himself a couple of fingers of 
whiskey - slightly less for Nat and 
Matt. 


Friday early mornings tend to follow 
the same pattern. The air in the 
office is heavy with cigarette smoke 
and Baxter’s booming voice; the 
boys wait for their money, for the 
magic moment when the two 
brown wage packets appear and 
are pushed across the grey plastic 
cover of the snooker table towards 
them. This morning, however, Baxter 
seems jaded, less sociable. There’s 
something in the offing, something 
he hasn‘t yet told them, and they 
can sense Tf. 


They sit without talking, staring at the 
portable which has been turned on 
its side to accommodate one of 
Baxter's videos, vertical format. A 
woman hangs mesmerically in a 
tank of water, thrashing almost 
imperceptibly amidst the rippling 
fusion of emeralds, pale pinks, lilacs, 
skyblues etc. 


“How's Valerie these days? | have- 
n't seen her for months,” Baxter says, 
glancing at himself in the back of a 
teaspoon. 


“She's okay.” 

“Still working at the same place?” 
“No, she got the push from there.” 
“Where's she working now?” He licks 
the spoon and polishes it up on the 
sleeve of his jacket. “| can see 


you're itching to tell us.” 


Nat looks uneasy. “For one of those 
chatline companies.” 


Baxter smirks. “Porno?” 
“In one.” 


“Well why’s a nice girl like her work- 
ing for an outfit like that, for Christ's 
sake!” 


Nat blushes. “Money.” He can see 
Matt next to him staring at the floor, 
grinning. “It helps the mortgage, 
which is something in this day and 
age.” 


Baxter rocks back on his chair and 


starts tapping the spoon on his knee. 


“| bet she gets some strange fuckers 
doing that?” 


Nat shrugs. “| don’t know. We don’t 
talk about it. Sne seems to cope all 
right. | don’t ask her about her work, 
she doesn't ask me about mine.” 


“Yeah, but they‘re hardly the same, 
for Christ’s sake!” He laughs, smugly. 
“| mean, chatting up some wrist 
merchant is hardly the same as the 
work we do. Before you know it 
she'll be-" He stops short and shakes 
his head. “Nat, if |I’d known she was 
desperate for work I'd have taken 
her on here. | could do with some 
help around the office. I'm sure 
there's room to squeeze a secretary 
in somewhere.” 


“Im sure there is,” Nat mutters. 
“And what's that supposed to 


mean!” Baxter's chair falls forward 
with a thump. 
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Nat looks across at Matt for support, 
which isn‘t forthcoming. “Yeah, well, 
you. . .let’s just drop the subject, 
okay.” 


Baxter grumbles to himself and 
pours another drop of whiskey into 
the tumbler on the PC. “Think about 
it, anyway. Let me know if she’s 
interested.” 


Nat nods half-heartedly, finishes his 
drink as Baxter flicks the wage 
packets across the snooker table. 
He watches the two of them exam- 
ine the folded notes, like a father 
watching his sons count their pocket 
money. “And don’t expect to find 
anything from Kildare, this time. 
Those scumbags you took him the 
other night had already been 
done.” 


“What do you mean!” 


“Done, Matt. They had a couple of 
kidneys between ‘em. You can’t 
expect him to pay up when half the 
goods are missing.” 


“Well how are we supposed to 
know?" 


“Use your nouse, for Christ’s sake! 
Mark ‘em, brand ‘em, find a way. 
What do you think I’m paying you 
good money for? This is a very 
sensitive business, lads. lf we don’t 
deliver next time, he’s going to be 
looking for another supplier. This has 
got to be a smooth-run operation.” 
He dwells on the pun. “There’s a lot 
of money tied up in this for all 
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concemed. Not to mention my 
licence! You're the best guys I’ve 
got for this job, so don’t let me 
down again.” He gulps from the 
tumbler, baring his teeth as the drink 
hits his insides. 


“SO it’s all right if we push off now, 
Bill?” says Nat. 


“No, hang on,” he says sharply. 
“There’s something else you should 
know about.” He unlocks the bot- 
tom drawer in his desk and takes out 
a large jiffy bag. He places it on his 
lap for the time being, and says: 
“I've been getting more of those 
phone calls. There’s two of them at 
it now. If they get together they 
might save on bills.” 


“Any ideas?” says Matt. 
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“I'm not sure. | reckon there’s a fair 
chance of it being the pervert 
who's running the girls you’ve been 
pulling in.” He stands up and steps 
across to the snooker table where 
he shakes out the contents of the 
bag. “These arrived yesterday. That 
one,” he points to the silk skyblue 
blouse, “belongs to my wife. My 
present to her on our silver wedding 
anniversary. And this, do either of 
you recognise it?” 


Nat nods silently. He shudders at the 
sight of the stains on Valerie’s black 
mini-skirt. 


“So,what do you reckon we do?” 
says Baxter. @ 
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